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Hood Tidings 
of Great Joy 


ND she brought forth 
her firstborn son, and 
wrapped him in swad- 

lling clothes, and laid him 
na manger; because there 
as no room for them in the 
nn. 

And there were in the 
same country shepherds 
ubiding in the field, keeping 

Swatch ower their flock by 
ight. 

And, le, the angel of the 
ford came upon them, and 
he glory of the Lord shone 
ound about them; and they 

ere sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto 
hem, Fear not: for, behold, 

} bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to 
ll people. 

For unto you is born this 
icy in the city of David a 
pcviour, which is Christ the 

ord 

And this shall be a sign Jf 
we you; LP ing find the — 
babe wrap in swaddling 
lothes, lying in @ manger, 

And suddenly there was 
ith the angel a multitude © 

the heavenly host prais- 

9 God, and 

Glory te God in the high- 
‘t} and on earth peace, 
cod will toward men, 


—Luke, I1:7-14 








* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 








The United States and Japan are 
at war. 

The first blow was struck on Sun- 
day, Dec. 7, when Japanese planes 
bombed Pearl Harbor and Honolulu 
in the Hawaiian Islands, airports in 
the Philippines, and Guam. 

It was a surprise attack. The Jap- 
anese planes arrived over Oahu 
Island, where Honolulu and Pearl 
Harbor are located, at 7:55 a.m. 
Dec. 7. (In the U. S., this is 1:25 
p-m. Eastern Standard Time and 
10:25 a.m. Pacific Coast Time. ) 

Meanwhile, in Washington, D. C., 
Japan’s ambassadors to the United 
States were preparing to call on 
U. S. Secretary of State Hull. 

Japanese Ambassador 
and Special Ambassador 


Nomura 
Kurusu 





telephoned Mr. Hull at noon, ask- 
ing for in appointment at 1:30. They 
were late in arriving at Mr. Hull's 
office, and did not get there until 
2:05. 

In the time between 1:30 and 
2:05, while Mr. Hull was awaiting 
the Japanese ambassadors, his tele- 
phone rang. It was President Roose- 
velt calling. His message was: “Jap- 
anese planes are bombing Pearl 
Harbor.” 

A few minutes later, the Japanese 
ambassadors arrived in Mr. Hull’s 
office, bowing and smiling in their 
usual manner. Apparently they did 
not know that their government had 
ordered war against the United 
States. 

When Mr. Hull told them of the 
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Singapore, Britain’s mighty naval base in the Far East, is an island 
at the southern tip of the Malay Peninsula. The British Navy is co-operat- 
ing with our navy in the war against Japan. The inset map in the left 
hand corner shows that Singapore is in a key position in the Far East. 
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U.S. AND JAPAN AT WAR 


message he had just received they 
appeared stunned. 

Mr. Hull then read the statement 
they had brought with them. It had 
just been received by cable from the 
Japanese government in Tokyo. 

The statement said that Japan 
would not stop its war on China. It 
accused the United States and Brit- 
ain of scheming to crush Japan’s 
power in the Far East. 

Mr. Hull, angry when he read the 
statement, said: “In all my fifty 
years of public service I have never 
seen a document that was more 
crowded with infamous falsehoods.” 

The Japanese ambassadors quickly 
left Mr. Hull's presence, and re- 
turned to their embassy. There they 
ordered their assistants to pack up 
and get ready to leave the U. S. 

President Roosevelt immediately 
issued orders placing the nation on 
a war basis. All Army and Navy 
men on leave were ordered to report 
to their posts at once. 

Then President Roosevelt called a 
special meeting of his Cabinet and 
leaders of Congress. They met with 
the President in the White House. 

Next day (Monday) Congress met 
at noon, to hear President Roosevelt 
read the war message. He said that 
since Sunday at 1:25 p.m., a state 
of war had existed between Japan 
and the United States. 

Congress declared war, with every 
member but one voting yes. 


IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF THE WAR 


The immediate cause of the war was 
Japan’s attack on U. S. territory. 


BASIC CAUSE OF THE WAR 


Japan’s desire to control all of the 
Far East is the basic cause of the war. 
Japan turned desire into action by 
starting war in China, and now this 
war against the U. S., Britain, and allies. 
Japan, since 1937, has had a large 
army in China, trying to defeat the 
Chinese under Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. 
The United States and Great Britain 
have been sending aid to the Chinese. 
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The islands Saipan, Yap, Palau, Truk, Ponape, Wotje, and Jaluit, around Guam, are controlled by Japan. 




















Japan, too, had been receiving our 
aid, but four months ago this was 
stopped. 

Japan demanded that the United 
States and Britain resume trade with 
her. They agreed to do this if Japan 
would stop the war in China. 

The East Indies and the Malay 
Peninsula are rich in raw materials 
which Japan needs. Oil, rubber, and 
tin are the principal products. 

The U. S., British and Dutch govern- 
ments do not want Japan to control 
these sources of valuable raw material. 

Japanese government leaders said 
that Japan had more right to control 





this region than the British or Dutch. 
So they decided on war in an effort 
to seize the control. 
Within a few hours after President 
Roosevelt's declaration of a state of war, 
Great Britain declared war on Japan. 





OTHER NEWS IN BRIEF 


Coal Miners Win Decision 


The three-man arbitration board ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to settle 
the dispute between the steel compa- 
nies and the United Mine Workers of 
America has made its decision in favor 
of the UMWA. By a vote of 2 to 1, the 





board ruled that all miners in the “cap- 
tive” coal mines should be required to 
join the UMWA. For background ma- 
terial, see Jr. Schol., Dec. 1-6, page 2. 


U. S. Aid to Turkey 


President Roosevelt last week ordered 
that Turkey shall receive our Lease- 
Lend aid. He said that the defense of 
Turkey is important to the United 
States. Turkey so far has not entered 
the war. But the Turks must have mili- 
tary supplies, to guard against an at- 
tack by Germany. The Lease-Lend 
Law, passed by Congress last March, 
gives our Government the authority to 
send these military supplies. 
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WEATHER 


Partly cloudy and warmer to 
Gey. Cloudy, light rete ond com 
siderably colder on Fri¢sy. Cloudy 
end colder Saturday 
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NEW PAPER 
FOR CHICAGO 


Chicago has a new morning news- 
paper. It is the Chicago Sun. 

After three months of preparation, 
the Sun made its appearance Dec. 4. 

The owner of the Sun is Marshall 
Field II. He is a director of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Chicago's largest 
department store. 

The Sun is to be a rival of the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune. Until the Sun 
came, the Tribune was Chicago's 
only morning newspaper. 

The publisher of the Tribune is 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick. 

The two papers took opposite sides 
on political questions. 

Until the outbreak of war with 
Japan, the Tribune opposed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Lease-Lend policy. 
The Tribune was isolationist, insist- 
ing that the U. S. keep out of war. 
Now the Tribune approves war 
against Japan. 

The Sun wants the U. S. to help 
England, China, and Russia. An edi- 
torial in the first issue called for “the 
defeat of Adolf Hitler and every- 
thing he stands for.” 


RACE FOR READERS 


The race is on between the Trib- 
une and the Sun, to see which paper 
will win the most readers. In this 
race, the Tribune has a big head- 
start. It has more than million 
readers already. 

It is a big undertaking to start a 
newspaper. Mr. Field is willing to 
spend five million dollars to give the 
Sun a good start. 

To make up the Sun’s staff, Mr. 
Field first employed a publisher. He 
is Silliman Evans, publisher of the 
Nashville Tennesseean. He will con- 
tinue to be publisher of the Tennes- 
seean, as well as the Sun. 

Mr. Evans then employed experi- 
enced newspapermen from news- 
papers throughout the nation Here 
are some of the leading members of 
the staff: 

Editor — Rex Smith, who was for- 
merly with Newsweek magazine. 

Managing Editor — George De 
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Witt, from the Washington Times- 
Herald. 

News Editor — William Haggard, 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

City Editor — John Dienhart, from 
the Chicago Herald-American. 

Sports Editor — Warren Brown, 
from the Chicago Herald-American. 

Advertising Director — Wallace 
Brooks, from the Chicago Tribune. 

Circulation Manager — Jack Sten- 
buck, who was formerly with papers 
owned by William Randolph Hearst. 

For a week before Dec. 4, the staff 
of the Sun worked on practice issues 
of the paper. A complete practice 
issue was published every day, so 
that the staff members could get to 
working smoothly. Teamwork counts 
on a newspaper just as it does on the 
football field. 

The staff worked as seriously on 
these practice issues as on regular 





issues. Reporters covered their beats 
and wrote their stories. Photogra- 
phers took pictures and brought 
them into the office to develop and 
print them. Foreign news and na- 
tional news came over the telegraph 
wires and radio receiver. 

The practice issues were not sold 
to the public. Great care was taken 
to keep them secret, so that other 
newspapers might not steal the 
Sun’s ideas. 

Only 1,000 copies of each issue 
were printed. As soon as these copies 
came off the presses, the entire staff 
was locked in the office. Each copy 
was stamped with a number, and the 
copies were distributed to the staff. 

Each staff member read his copy. 
He had to return it before leaving. 

Finally came the big day — Dec. 
4. More than 975,000 copies were 
printed for sale to the public. 





A HELPING OF HEALTH! 


THE WINNERS! These three girls 
and two boys were chosen as outstand- 
ing examples of good health among 
2 million 4-H Club members. Final se- 
lections were made on Dec. 2 at the 
congress of 4-H Clubs, in Chicago. 

4-H stands for Head, Heart, Hands, 
Health. Clubs are active in farm regions 
throughout the country. Their projects 
include everything connected with farm 





Press Association 
and home — livestock raising, crop im- 
provement, soil conservation, farm man- 
agement, cooking, canning, and sewing. 
Health contest winners, in photo from 
left to right, are: Keith D. Koch, 16, of 
Waverly, Ia.; Lois’ Schreiter, 17, of 
Greenville, Wis.; Catherine Monsees, 
6, of Savannah, Ga.; E. Lucille Hall, 
16, of Arnett, Okla.. and Lary Town- 
send, 18, of Natchitoches, La. 
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Christmas in Venezuela 
DEAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

I am going to tell you in this letter 
about Christmas in Venezuela. 

Our Christmas celebration begins 
December 16. At 4 o'clock that morning 
we wake up hearing church bells ring- 
ing all over Caracas. Everyone gets 
up and goes to the Misa de Aguinaldo, 
a special Christmas mass. 

After the mass we go to the main 
avenues to see our friends, and sing, 
bicycle, or roller skate. Everyone buys 
coffee and arepitas. These are little 
cakes made of corn with brown sugar, 
and fried in oil. 

In a few days we begin to make el 
Nacimiento. This is a model of the 
manger in which the Christ Child was 
born. Each house has a manger in the 
living room. We pile up boxes to make 
ours, and cover them with brown paper 
to look like mountains. We like to think 
of the Christ Child among mountains 
such as we have around us in Vene- 
zuela. 

We set up a little stable with its 
straw roof, and put donkeys, cows, 
shepherds and lambs around it. In the 
middle are the Virgin, St. Joseph, and 
the little Jesus. The Three Kings with 
their gifts are there, and above is a 
star. We decorate it with colored elec- 
tric lights. 

Last year Mother bought little 
soldiers and cannons, and we made a 
battle scene on the hills around our 
manger. We will do this again this year, 
so that the Christ Child will remember 
the wars in the world and bring peace. 

On December 24 at midnight, we go 
to the Misa de Gallo, the Cock Mass. 
After mass, we come home to eat our 
Christmas dinner. We have. hallacas, 
made of corn and chicken, wrapped in 
banana leaves and boiled in water. Also 
we have a dessert called lechoza, made 
with brown sugar. 

Boys and girls go to bed after dinner. 
The little ones put their shoes under 
their beds. The next morning they find 
them filled with gifts from Jesus. 

Christmas wishes to the boys and 
girls of the United States. 


—Noemi CASTES 

Junior Scholastic’s front cover shows 

a créche, such as Noemi describes. 
The créche was made and _ photo- 
graphed in Junior Scholastic’s office. 
—Editor. 
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Christmastide 
In the Americas 


Christmas in midsummer-— that is 
the holiday as South Americans be- 
low the equator know it. 

In Peru people celebrate the day 
with street carnivals, where min- 
strels play guitars and dancers click 
castanets. In Buenos Aires there is 
a Christmas tree in the central 
square, lighted with electric lights. 
Around the tree is an open-air fair. 

Latin Americans got their Christ- 
mas customs from Spain. In some 
ways they are different from ours. 

In Mexico, the Christmas celebra- 
tion begins December 16 and ends 
Christmas Eve. People make po- 
sadas, or pilgrimages, from door to 
door every night for nine nights. 
They sing, and like Joseph and 
Mary, they ask for shelter. Nine fam- 
ilies in town are chosen to provide 
shelter, and the pilgrims end their 
search at a different house each 
night. In that house a mass is said. 

Mexican children hang up a clay 
jar, called a pifate. Sometimes it is 
in the shape of a fish, bird, or flower. 
It is filled with candy, fruits, and 
toys. Each child is blindfolded and 
given a stick. He is turned around 
and around, as in “Blindman’s Bluff,” 
then told to strike the pifiate and 
break it. Everybody scrambles for 
the gifts which tumble on the floor. 





Mexico Gave Us Poinsettias 


Poinsettias, the gay red Christ- 
mas flowers, came originally from 
Mexico and Central America. They 
are one of many bright flowers in 
the colorful countryside. 

Joel Roberts Poinsett, our am- 
bassador to Mexico from 1825-29, 
first brought the flowers to the 
United States. The name poinsettia 
is in his honor. Poinsett was a na- 
tive of Charleston, S. C. He trav- 
eled widely, and was an early 
friend of Latin America. During 
the wars of independence in Chile 
and Peru, he helped the rebels 
against Spain. 

















P. P. C. 


INDIANS IN PERU on the way to 
Christmas services in the Cathedral of 
Cuzco, ancient capital of the Incas. The 
woman is carrying a doll representing 


the Christ Child, who was born this day. 





First Christmas 
In the New World 


The first Christmas in the New 
World began with a shipwreck. 


On the night before Christmas in 
1492, Columbus's flagship, the Santa 
Maria, was sailing along Haiti. The 
steersman at the helm did not know 
the strange coast. Perhaps, too, he 
was sleepy, or thinking of Christmas 
festivities at home. Columbus was 
probably asleep in his cabin. 


Suddenly the whole ship shud- 
dered and stopped. The Santa Maria 
had run aground on an unseen sand 


bank. 
SING CHRISTMAS HYMNS 


Everyone on board reached shore 
safely. But the Santa Maria had to 
be abandoned. Columbus called 
upon his men to kneel in a prayer 
of thanks upon that unfamiliar 
beach. The sailors sang Christmas 
hymns of their homeland. 

This was the first Christmas cele- 
brated in the New World. In Janu- 
ary Columbus set sail for Spain in 
the Nifia, another of his ships. He 
left behind him 44 mariners in a fort 
built of the wood from the Santa 
Maria. 
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HE time was 10 o'clock in the 
morning, December 17th, 1903. 
The level stretch 
among the sand dunes near Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina. 
Two brothers, Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, were ready to test their “fly- 
ing machine.” There were five spec- 


place —@ 


tators — three men from the nearby 
Coast Guard station; a businessman 
from a nearby town; and a young 
boy. . 

The men helped to move the fly- 
ing machine out of the shed and 
place it on the monorail. Wilbur 
cranked the engine. Orville crawled 
aboard, to take the controls. 

Orville gave the signal, and one of 
the men released the holding rope. 
The machine moved forward, Wil- 
bur running alongside with one hand 
on the wing tip to steady the plane 
on the rail 

The plane had gone about torty 
feet when it rose off the rail and 
flew about 120 feet in the air. 

It was the first successful flight of 
an airplane with a man aboard. 
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Thirty-eight years have gone by 
since that December day. Planes 
have become so common that we 
often do not turn our heads to look 
at them. They have circled the 
world, and visited both the North 
Pole and the South Pole. They cross 
the oceans on regular schedules, 
with passengers and mail. 

In 1938, British bombing 
planes set a nonstop distance record 
by flying 7,158 miles — from Ismailia, 
Egypt, to Port Darwin, Australia. In 
the same year Colonel Mario Pezzi 
of Italy reached a record height of 
56.046 feet. 

In 1939, Fritz Wendel of Germany 
set a speed record by flying 469.22 
miles an hour—more than seven 
miles a minute! Some of Uncle 
Sam’s military planes are faster than 
this. Their exact speed is a military 
secret. 

What makes a plane fly? 

Ordinarily, any object that is 
heavier than air will fall to the 
ground. The force of gravity pulls 
it down, 


two 





INTERCEPTOR PURSUIT planes 
(above), the P-38, made by Lock- 
heed, can climb to height of a mile 
during first minute off the ground. 


A plane is held in the air by a 
force that cancels out the force of 
gravity. This is the pressure of wind 
and air from below. It is the same 
force that holds up a kite. 

The plane is made of materials 
very light in weight. Nine-tenths of 
it is aluminum. 

The air, pressing up against the 
broad, flat surface of the wings, 
helps to keep the plane aloft. But 
this air-pressure is not strong 
enough, by itself. It must be helped 
by the special design of the wing. 

The top surface of the wing is 
curved, something like a bow. 

Because of this curve, the air is 
thrown sharply over the wing, as the 
plane moves forward. This creates a 
pocket of little air-pressure, just 
above the wing. 

Above the plane, little air-pressure. 
Below the plane, great air-pressure. 
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As a result the plane is pushed up. 

The plane is pulled forward by 
the propeller. The curved blades 
suck in air from in front, and then 
throw it out behind. 

The plane is steered by the rudder 
and ailerons ( AY-ler-onns ). The rud- 
der, which stands up from the tail, 
turns the plane right or left. The 
ailerons are movable flaps set in the 
wings. They can be raised and low- 
ered, causing the plane to bank right 
or left. 

The elevators, on the flat part of 
the tail, are raised and lowered to 
make the plane go up or down. 

When the Wright Brothers in- 
vented the airplane, they had no 
idea that it would be used in war. 
Yet the importance of the plane was 
quickly recognized in the war of 
1914-1918. 

At the beginning of that war, 
planes were used merely for obser- 
vation of enemy troops. As the war 
went on, planes were armed with 
machine guns, and the first “battles 
in the air” took place. 

The airplane has caused many 
changes in the strategy of war. 
Planes are used to bomb supply de- 
pots, bridges, railroads, highways, 
and docks. In defense against these 
attacks, pursuit planes are used to 
drive off the bombing planes. 

When an army is attacking, planes 
are used for scouting purposes and 
for raids on the enemy lines. 

By bombing cities, the airplane 
has brought the civilian population 
into the immediate danger zone. 

In sea warfare, planes are the 
“eyes of the navy.” They fly out to 
observe how close the shells are 
striking to enemy ships. Then by 
radio they report back, and the aim 


of the ship’s guns is adjusted. 

Here are the main classes of war- 
planes and their special uses: 

Bombers. The bomber is really 
heavy artillery on wings. It has this 
advantage over a big gun: the 
bomber can attack anything for 
1,500 miles around, while the big- 
gest gun ever made can shoot only 
70 miles. 

The heavy bomber is bigger, flies 
farther, and carries a heavier weight 
of bombs, than any other plane. It 
drops its bombs from high in the air 
— the higher the better, so as to keep 
out of range of anti-aircraft guns. 

Next in size is the medium 
bomber. It has about the same job 
as the heavy bomber. But it cannot 
fly so far, nor carry such a heavy 
weight of bombs. 

The light bomber is used differ- 
ently. It flies low before dropping 
its bombs on enemy troops. 

The dive bomber also drops its 
bombs from a low altitude. It dives 
almost straight down before releas- 
ing the bomb. It is used mostly at 
sea, to bomb moving ships. 

For this purpose, the torpedo 
bomber is also used. It flies low, 
launches its torpedo into the water, 
and then turns up sharply to escape. 

Pursuit planes. The enemy of the 
bomber is the pursuit plane. These 
planes are smaller, faster, and easier 
to maneuver than bombers. 

Pursuit planes are used for three 
purposes: 

1. The interceptor pursuit planes 
have the job of heading off enemy 
bombers and destroying them. They 
protect cities, camps, and airports 
from raiding bombers. The intercep- 
tors wait on the ground until the 
enemy bombers are reported. Then 


Harris & Ewing photo 
TRAINING PLANES (the Ryan PT-21 
and PT-22) used by the Army in 
training pilots. Photo shows planes 
in mass flight from factory in San 
Diego, Calif., to Randolph Field, Tex. 


they fly swiftly up to attack the 
bombers. They must be able to 
climb with great speed. 

2. The accompanying pursuit 
planes are the bombers’ friends. 
They accompany the bombers on 
their raids, and protect them from 
enemy interceptors. 

3. The fighter pursuit planes 
fight the enemy's accompanying 
planes, so that the interceptors can 


get at the bombers. 





Because of the war with Japan, our 
schedule of Theme Articles is being 
changed as follows: Next issue (January 
5-10): Our Pacific Outposts in Hawaii, 
Philippines, Guam and Other Islands; 
January 12-17: Our Navy in Action; Jan- 
uary 19-24; Building Our Navy. 





NAME THE PARTS OF A PLANE 











Here is an outline drawing of a light 
plane used in training private pilots. There 
are 21 numbered lines, pointing to the prin- 
cipal parts of this ship. How many of the 
parts can you name? 

if you want a large size poster of this 
diagram write to Air Youth of America, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., sending 
10 cents to cover mailing cost. 

Here are the names of the numbered 
parts of the plane: 1—fuselage. 2—cowling. 
3—spinner. 4—propeller. 5—wing. 6—aileron. 
7—rudder. 8—fin. 9—tabs. 10—elevator. 11— 
stabilizer. 12—navigation lights. 13—struts. 
14—wheel pants. 15—wheel. 16—landing 
gear strut. 17—tailwheel. 18—windshield. 
19—engine louvres. 20—leading edge of 
wing. 21—trailing edge of wing. 

Diagram by permission of Air Youth of America, Ine. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS: Here are 40 questions based on the November and December issues of Junior 





Scholastic. The date of issue appears before each question. A perfect score is 100. What’s yours? 
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MATCHING QUESTIONS: Maps 


Match the phrases in the righthand column with 
the names in the lefthand column. Score 3 points 
each. Total, 45. 


. Italian colony in North 
Africa. 
. Russian peninsula in 
Black Sea. 
I. Separates Alaska and 
Russia. 
J. Mountain range between 
Black Sea: and Caspian. 
K. Government project on 
Tennessee River. 
12/8 12. Bering Strait L. Industrial and coal region 
in Russia. 
3. Archangel M. Capital of Turkey. 


— 
— 
—_ 
a 
_— 


12/1 1. Istanbul A. U. S. island in Pacific. 
B. Strait leading to Black 
11/17 2. Caucasus Sea. 
C. U.S. Naval Base in * 
11/10 3. Burma Road Sanchar Islands. 
12/1 4._TVA D. Turkish city at Bosporus 
Strait 
12/1 5.__ Dardanelles E. Islands in Bering Strait. 
F. Russian Arctic port. 
11/17 6. Crimea G 
H 


7..— Singapore 
12/15 8— Guam 

Pearl Harbor 
12/1 10.__ Libya 


Ankara 


— 
Ww 
— 
~ 


12/8 14 on oe N. British naval base at tip 
—— of Malay Peninsula. 
12/8 15._— Donets O. Supply route to China. 


My Score ~ 


TRUE AND FALSE: Headline News 


Mark the following statements true or false. Score 
2 points each. Total 20. 
l 


2/8 1... The Russians drove the Germans out of 
Rostov, which the Germans had captured. 

The U. S. Destroyer Reuben James was 
sunk by a submarine near Iceland. 

Congress amended the Neutrality Law to 
allow U. S. merchant ships to be armed. 

British troops in Africa surrendered all of 
Libya to the Germans and Italians. 

U. S. troops landed in Argentina. 
7 6. The U. S. asked Finland to stop fighting 
against Russia. 

The U. S. agreed to all Japan’s demands in 
the Pacific and withdrew aid from China. 

Mexico and the U. S. have agreed to a 
plan for settling their dispute over oil wells. 
12/1 9. The coal miners and _ steel companies 
agreed to settle the strike by arbitration. 

The immediate cause of war between the 
U. S. and Japan was Japanese air raids on 
Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, Manila, Guam, and 
other U. S. Pacific Ocean territory. 

My Score — 


11/10 3. 


11/17 ‘38. 
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MULTIPLE CHOICE: Theme Articles 


Check the correct answer to each of the following 

statements. Score 2 points each. Total, 20. 

12/1 1. The TVA is especially important in national 
defense as a source of (a) bauxite ore; (b) 
electricity; (c) petroleum; (d) man power. 

11/3 2. Petroleum is mined by (a) tunneling into 
hillsides; (b) sending men equipped with 
buckets down shafts; (c) drilling wells. 

11/17 3. A propellant (a) pushes a boat through the 
water; (b) pulls an airplane forward; (c) 
drives a bullet out of a gun. 

11/10 4. The rifle which the U. S. Army recently 
adopted is (a) the Springfield; (b) the Win- 
chester; (c) the Garand. 

12/8 5. Sixty per cent of our aluminum ore comes 
from (a) Dutch Guiana; (b) Chile; (c) Ariz- 
ona; (d) Virginia. 

12/15 6. Orville Wright (a) discovered a process for 
reducing aluminum; (b) invented the ma- 
chine gun; (c) made the first dive bombers; 
(d) was the first man to make a successful 
airplane flight. 

11/10 7. A cartridge (a) measures the diameter of a 
gunbarrel; (b) ignites the gunpowder in a 
rifle; (c) contains the gunpowder and bullet. 

11/17 8. T.N.T. is the name of (a) a series of dams in 
the Tennessee Valley; (b) a high explosive; 
(c) a government agency. 

12/8 9. Aluminum is especially important in defense 
for (a) building airplanes; (b) making Army 
cooking utensils; (c) building tanks; (d) mak- 

ing battleships. 

11/3 10. Pipelines are used extensively in transport- 
ing (a) Pepsi-Cola; (b) aluminum salts; (c) 
electricity; (d) oil and gasoline. 


My Score 


Words and Phrases in the News 
Check the right definition for each of these words. 

Score 5 points. Total, 15. 

12/1 1, Union shop is a factory or mill where (a) all 
the employees must join the union; (b) em- 
ployees may join or not join the union, as they 
please; (c) no one except union members 
may apply for a job. 

12/1 2. Arbitration is a method of (a) testing the 
amount of gold in rock; (b) settling disputes 
by the decision of a third party; (c) planting 
trees to prevent erosion of land. 

11/10 3. A captive coal mine is one (a) owned by the 
United Mine Workers of America; (b) owned 
by the steel companies; (c) captured by the 
Germans from the Russians. 


My Score 
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HIGH PUPIL INTEREST 
IN AIRPLANE ARTICLES 


Theme Article: ‘Wings for Defense’ — Pp. 6, 7 


This week’s Theme Article is the first of two articles on 
airplanes as instruments of war. Our greatly expanded air- 
plane industry is aiming for a production of 50,000 planes a 
vear — virtually all of them for the defense of the Americas, 
and for use by the air forces of Britain, Russia, China, and 
lurkey. (Our Lease-Lend aid has now been extended to 
Turkey. See news article on page 3.) 

Your pupils, the boys particularly will be attracted to the 
airplane study. Get things off to a whooping start by con- 
ducting a quiz program on naming the parts of a plane. An 
outline diagram of a plane, with the parts numbered, appears 
with the Theme Article. Perhaps one of your pupils can 
make an enlargement of this diagram on the blackboard, so 
that the quiz program can be conducted by a leader with a 
liagram in full view of all. 

Some pupils may have flown in airplanes. Let them 
describe their experience. The class might assemble a bul- 
letin board display of aerial photographs clipped from news- 
papers and magazines to acquaint themselves with the air 
view of the earth. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why do you suppose man has always been so eager 
to fly? 

2. What are the advantages of airplanes as a means of 
transportation? What are the disadvantages? 

3. Do you think it is right for the government to bar com- 
mercial airplane building during the emergency in order to 
produce military planes? 

4. Do you think the peaceful uses of the airplane have 
been valuable enough to outweigh its use as a destructive 
weapon in warfare? Or would we be better off if planes had 
never been invented? 


Fact Questions 


1. Identify the following parts of a plane: wing, propeller, 


rudder, ailerons, control stich, elevators, fuselage. 

2. Who made the first successful flight? Where? 

3: What makes a plane fly? 

4. What is the difference between bombers and pursuit 
planes? 


5. How has the airplane changed methods of warfare? 


JAPAN ATTACKS PEARL HARBOR — P. 2 


Japan's air raid on Honolulu and Pearl Harbor is the 
“overt act” that sets the Pacifie on fire. Have your pupils 
review the following recent issues of Junior Scholastic to 
‘refresh their memories on events leading up to the first shot 
-Issue of Oct. 13, page 2; issue of Oct. 20, page 3; issue of 
Oct. 27, page 2; issue of Nov. 10, page 4; issue of Nov. 17, 
page 4; issue of Dec. 8, page 3. See also the maps in these 


issues. 


Discussion Questions 


Why are Japan and the United States at swords’ points? 
: What raw material does Japan want that she has not 
been getting because of the embargo ordered by our Gov- 
ernment? 

3. What raw materials from the Malay Peninsula and the 
East Indies does Japan want that she has not been getting? 

4. Would Japan be allowed to have these raw materials 
if she would agree to stop her war in China and her warlike 
moves in other parts of the Far East? 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIS 





Christmas Holiday: No Issues 


This is the last issue of Junivr Scholastic you will 
receive this year. There will be no issues during the 
Christmas holiday. 

The next issue to be delivered to you will be dated 
Jan. 5-10, 1942. 

Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 











Fact Questions 


1. On which of the Hawaiian Islands is Pearl Harbor 

located? . 

What makes Pearl Harbor so important? 

What is a naval base? What purpose does it serve? 
What big city is near Pearl Harbor? 

Name three U. S. island possessions in the Pacific be- 
sides the Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines. 

6. When did Japan declare war on the United States? 
Give the date. 

7. When did the United States declare war on Japan? 
Give the date. 

8. What conversations had been taking place in Wash- 
ington during the previous weeks in an effort to prevent 
war between Japan and the U. S.? 

9. What was the immediate cause of the war between 
Japan and the U. S.? 

10. Give three other causes of this war. 


CHICAGO’S NEW PAPER — P. 4 


This article gives civies and journalism classes occasion to 
evaluate one of the important agencies of their community. 
Let pupils, after reading the article, list on the blackboard 
the various steps that are necessary in launching a news- 
paper. Each of the newspaper departments mentioned needs 
defining. 

There are really four main divisions in a big newspaper 
business. 

First is the editorial department, which gathers, writes, 
and prepares the news. 

Second is the advertising department, which gathers and 
plans advertising. 

Third is the mechanical department, which sets the type 
and prints the paper. 

Fourth is the circulation department, which is responsible 
for distributing the paper. 

The publisher is in charge of all operations. 

The editor is in charge of the entire editorial department. 

The managing editor makes decisions about the relation- 
ship of all kinds of news, features, and pictures in the paper, 
and says where they are to be placed in the paper. In this 
he has the assistance of the news editor. 

The city editor has charge of city and suburban news, and 
sends reporters out on assignments. Rewrite men, photog- 
raphers, and copyreaders usually work also under his general 
direction. 

One of the most interesting, and usually one of the easiest, 
field trips your class can make during the year is the local 
newspaper plant. If your class has studied newspaper organi- 
zation in advance, the departments will be much clearer. 
Are you taking advantage of our Junior Journalist program? 

Let your pupils discuss the duties of a new spaper to its 
community. A paper is a business enterprise as well as a 
civic institution. To what extent can it serve the community? 
Should it observe certain standards of impartiality, objectiv- 
ity, coverage, exposure of local abuses, etc.? 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Should a newspaper present both sides of every con- 
troversial question, even when its editors strongly oppose 
one side? 

2. Should a newspaper expose crime and graft in a 
community? 

3. Should a newspaper be allowed to print anything it 
wants about individuals or the government? 

4. Do you think papers should suppress news of crime 
ae disease? 

What is the most interesting section »t your local paper? 
The most important to the community? The most important 
to the country? 

6. What is news? 


‘apd Questions 


Who is publisher of the Chicago Sun? 
7 What is the Sun’s Chicago rival? Who publishes it? 
3. How much money is Mr. Field willing to spend to give 
the Sun a good start? 
4. How did the Sun train its staff to work together before 
the paper appeared on the news stands? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS — P. 5 


Christmas customs in different lands are always a seasonal 
topic for the classroom. This year you might want to place 
most of the e mphasis on Latin American customs. Let pupils 
notice, in connection with the letter trom Venezuela, the pic 
ture of the créche on the front cover. This model was set up 
and photographed in Junior Scholastic’s offices. Shredded 
wheat was used for the straw on the root 

Pupils should refer to the Oct. 27th issue tor the photo- 
graph of Noemi Castés, w hose first letter was published at 
that time. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What do we mean by “the Christmas spirit”? What are 
some ways of showing it? 

2. What idea is behind the giving of Christmas gifts? 

3. What does your community do to make C hristmas hap- 
pier for people who are penniless and without jobs? What is 
done for these people at times other than Christmas? 


Fact Questions 

1. What is a créche? 

2. What sort of weather would you expect for Christmas 
in Buenos Aires? In Lima? 

3. What do Mexican children do to observe the holiday? 

4. Where did we get poinsettias? 

5. Who observed the first Christmas in the New World, 
and how? 


BIB AND TUCK — Pp. 10-11 


Civies classes can use this Bib and Tuck story as the basis 
for a discussion of business, and what it takes to launch a 
business. 

Ask pupils to volunteer whatever information they have 
about starting a business. What sort of a business was it, 
and what equipment did they need to begin with? Here is 
an excellent opportunity to define capital. What did Bo and 
Tuck need as capital? What are various means of raising 
capital? 

Perhaps a local businessman would be willing to explain 
the capital necessary in launching a business — a store, filling 
station, or the like. He might be invited as a guest speaker 
to the class, or a committee could be appointed to interview 
him and prepare a report. 

Fact Questions for Discussion 


1. How much did Tuck have to borrow to finance his 
venture? 





Where did the boys get their materials to make the 
w rath? What did they need? What did they have to buy? 
. How did they decide there was a market for these 
ee 
4. How did they meet the requirements of different 
customers? 
5. What was Bib’s job? 
6. What was the difference between the 50c and $1 
wreaths? Did customers get their money’s worth? 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS — P. 14 


There is more than one way of handling this news story. 
Try to insist upon economy of words and the selection of 
interesting details. As pupils become more accomplished in 
writing, they will realize that many of these details can be 
introduced in subordinate clauses and phrases, and do not 
require separate sentences. 

We would like to be able to write individually to those 
of you who have requested criticism of your pupils’ work, 
Because of the great number of Junior Journalist entries, we 
cannot render this service as muck. as we would like to. 
Through the Teachers Edition, Junior Scholastic will try to 
make suggestions about as many problems as possible. If 
you would like to have us discuss certain problems of 
journalism, mention them in sending in your entries. 

Here is a possible write-up of the Sandburg story, with 
imaginary names of school and superintendent supplied: 


Carl Sandburg, poet and biographer of Lincoln, will 
speak in the Jefferson Junior High School auditorium Dec. 
17 at 8 p.m. 

Mr. Sandburg, whose Lincoln biography won the Pul- 
itzer Prize in 1939, will tell stories and sing folk songs, 
accompanying himself on his guitar. 

Mr. G. G. Jones, superintendent of schools, will intro- 
duce the speaker. 

In his varied career, Mr. Sandburg has had many jobs 
— from truck driver, dishwasher harvest hand. and sales- 
man, to reporter on the Chicage Daily News. He now 
lives at Harbert, Mich., among the sand dunes along the 
shore of Lake Michigan. 


Tickets for the lecture are 25c for adults: 10c for pupils. 


Answers to Review Quiz on Page 8 
Matching Questions. 1-D. 2-J. 3-O. 4-K. 5-B. 6-H. 7-N. 8-A. 9-C. 10-G. 
11-M, 12-I. 13-F. 14-E. 15-L. 
True and False. 1-T. 2-T. 3-T. 4-F. 5-F. 6-T. 7-F. 8-T. 9-T. 10-T. 
Multiple Choice. 1-b, 2-c. 3-c. 4-c. 5-a, 6-d. 7-c. 8-b. 9-a. 10-d. 
Words and Phrases, 1-a, 2-b, 3-b, 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send Junior Journalist card and JSA 








button for 
Pupil’s name Grade 
Schee!__ Town State 





By whom was work judged? 





Teacher's Signature 





Be sure to send in the winning work. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Should a newspaper present both sides of every cc 
troversial question, even when its editors strongly opp« 
one side? 

2. Should a newspaper 
community? 

3. Should a newspaper be allowed to print anything 
wants about individuals or the government? 

4. Do you think papers should suppress news of crit 
and disease? 


expose crime and graft in 


5. What is the most interesting section ot your local pape 
The most important to the community? Che most importa 
to the country? 

6. What is news? 
Fact Questions 


1. Who is publisher of the Chicago Sun? 
2. What is the Sun’s Chicago rival? Who publishes it? 
3. How much money is Mr. Field willing to spend to gi 
the Sun a good start? 
4. How did the Sun train its staff to work together bef 


the paper appeared on the news stands? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS — P. 5 


Christmas customs in different lands are always a seasor 
topic for the classroom. This year you might want to pla 
most of the e mphasis on Latin American customs. Let pup 
notice, in connection with the letter trom Venezuela, the p 
ture of the créche on the front cover This model was set | 
and photographed in Junior Scholastic’s offices. Shredd 
wheat was used for the straw on the root 

Pupils should refer to the Oct. 27th issue tor the phot 
graph of Noemi Castés, whose first letter was published 
that time. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What do we mean by “the Christmas spirit”? What a 
some ways of showing it? 

2. What idea is behind the giving of Christmas gifts? 

3. What does your community do to make Christmas ha 
pier for people who are penniless and without jobs? What 
done for these people at times other than Christmas? 


Fact Questions 
What is a créche? 

2. What sort of weather would you expect for Christm 
in Buenos Aires? In Lima? 

3. What do Mexican children do to observe the holida 

4. Where did we get poinsettias? 

5. Who observed the first Christmas in the New Wor 
and how? 


BIB AND TUCK — Pp. 10-11 


Civies classes can use this Bib and Tuck story as the ba 
for a discussion of business, and what it takes to launch 
business. 

Ask pupils to volunteer whatever information they ha 
about starting a business. What sort of a business was 
and what equipment did they need to begin with? Here 
an excellent opportunity to define capital. What did Bo a) 
Tuck need as capital? What are various means of raisi 
capital? 

Perhaps a local businessman would be willing to exple 
the capital necessary in launching a business — a store, filli 
station, or the like. He might be invited as a guest speak 
to the class, or a committee could be appointed to intervie 
him and prepare a report 


Fact Questions for Discussion 


1. How much did Tuck have to borrow to finance } 
venture?’ 








BRING THE DRAMA OF RADIO RIGHT INTO 
> 4 Ze)t] Mae X33 1010), | 


Get Your Copy of the HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR 
BROADCASTERS at the New REDUCED PRICE 


PRACTICAL step by step directions for successful sthool broadcasts. Ideal for 
teaching radio appreciation. Eight chapters covering the following subjects: 


Starting A Radio Guild . . . Scripts . . . Sound Effects . . . Music 
on the Air . . . Dealing with the local radio station . . . Wiring 
the school for sound . . . Producing the broadcast 


64 pages Illustrated with photographs and diagrams 
Thousands of teachers have bought this book at 50c a copy 


Now you can get it at the new reduced price of 25¢ a copy 
20¢ a copy for 10 or more 


SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS 


ideal for use in the classroom for club 
programs . for the auditorium 


SCHOLASTIC, the American High School Weekly, has 
prepared this series of Radio Plays for use in school 
classes, clubs, assembly programs and broadcasts. The 
plays are 15 minutes long and can be produced after brie! 
rehearsal without memorizing and with only one stage 
prop” — a microphone behind a curtain. They deal with 
subjects drawn from literature, history, music, science, 
safety, student problems, etc., and appeal to both young 
and adult audiences. No royalties. 


25¢ each — additional copies 15c each (Please order by number) 


OLIVER BEAN — Making a screen test (1 woman, 3 men). 

nie cnng ged L -ng THISBE — Interlude in Midsummer Night’s Dream (1) 

woman, 

TAMING OF THE SHREW — Condensed version (2 women, 8 men) 

— IN LOUISIANA — Founding of Free Academies (1 woman 
men). 

HAYM SALOMON — Financing the American Revolution ( 14 men, 1 woman) 

THE PRICE WE PAY — The need for safety in the home (11 men, 4 women) 

SIR ROBIN a LOCKSLEY — Adventures of Robin Hood (13 men. |! 

woman, others 

THE DESERT BLOOMS — Growing wheat in Kansas (2 men, 5 women) 

— WEAPON — Democracy against dictatorship (10 men. 7 women 

ot . 

10. NOT FOR LADIES — Bronte sisters sell novels (3 men, 2 women) 

11. RAVEN’S FIRST FLIGHT — Young Edgar Allen Poe (3 men, 3 women) 

12. BRIEF GLORY — Robespierre & French Revolution (5 men, 2 women) 

13 THE PEN IS MIGHTIER — Crusade against Tweed (6 men, 1 woman) 

14. MAN — + eae THE SU — Tuberculosis cure discovered 

(3 men, woman 
15. DUSKY SINGING — A Stephen Foster ay with songs (3 men, 2 women) 
16. MARK TWAIN DIGS FOR GOLD — Twain lands first newspaper job (4 


men ). 

17. LELAND STANFORD AND THE JUMPING HORSE — Invention of movie 
camera (6 men, 1 woman). 

18. SEARCH FOR SLEEP — Dr. Wm. Morton discovers ether (3 men, 1 woman) 

19. VIENNESE — — Schubert serenades a lady (7 men, 1 woman. 
mixed chorus 

20. PETTICOAT BRIGADE — Susan Anthony’s woman's suffrage campaign (2 
women, 

21. HOUSE “ON iN HALSTEAD STREET — Jane Addams and Hull House (5 

women ). 

22. FIRST _— — A schoolboy fires the shot that starts the World War | (5 
men, 3 women 

23. THE STATE Vs. JOE MILLER — Student drives car recklessly and pay: 
(3 men, 2 women) 

24. MR. ELLIOT’S CRAZY NOTION — Comic incident from history of auto 
mobile (4 men, 3 women). 

25. SIXTEEN — High school girl suddenly discovers love (2 men. 2 women) 


NOTE: Figures in the parentheses represent the number of characters in each play 
An announcer is also required for each play 


SP MPF sy Mr 


TWO BARGAIN COMBINATIONS THAT SAVE. YOU MONEY 


Complete set of 25 plays in a looseleaf binder $3 00 
Would cost $6.25 if purchased separately 
Radio Handbook and any 4 plays — (You save 25<) ......... $1.00 
Please order plays by number. Send cash with order. 
MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 








SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP—A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS JST 
Printing and Publishing Office, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


Enclosed is my money order or check for $ for which please send me 


oedae copies of HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 


awbe's copies of SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS (1 have checked the plays and 
indicated how many copies of each | want on the list above). 
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\a TODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PA 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST THE “GREAT WHITE PLAGUE’—The 
opening of the annual Christmas,Seal campaign calls attention 
once more to our never-ending against disease. Until recent 
years, tuberculosis caused more: hs each year than any other 
single disease. At first, k that a person with 
tuberculosis could be cured. TheMfuse of this disease remained 

a mystery for many y how to cure it. 
Koch finally discover which causes tuberculosis. 
Trudeau and others found thaifresh air, sunlight, rest, and 
proper food, will build up thelttient’s body so that he can 
overcome the disease. Organiz s like the National Tubercu- 
losis Association and the Trud Foundation have given the 
facts about the cause and cure @uberculosis to the public. As | §x 1673, OR. EDWARD L. TRUDEAU BECAME ILL WITH TUBER- 
_ a result of this brave work, th® death rate from the “Great | CULOSIS. HE WENT-TO LIVE IN THE ADIRONDACK MTS, AND 

_] White Plague” has been cut by two-thirds in the last 50 years, [fOUNO THAT FRESH AIR AND REST IMPROVED HIS HEALTH, 
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| @N 1882, TRUDEAU LEARNED THAT KOCH HAO 
k 4 /STMAS ~ BEEN FOUNO THE BACILLUS THAT CAUSES TUBERCULOSIS, IN HIS 
IS NA By ~ SISTER'S 1 MAKING FOR A LABORATORY AT SARANAC LAKE, HE TOO SOUGHT A CURE, 
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PLAN FOR RAISING FUNDS FOR THE CARE OF TUBERCULOSIS SUFFERERS. | URGED ITS ADOPTION IN THE UNITED 


STATES IN AN ARTICLE PUBLISHEO 
IN A MAGAZINE, JULY, 1907. 














- RED CROSS OFFICIAL, 
7 EMILY PB BISSELL, READ 
THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE. 
; ENLISTING THE AID OF 
THE PHILADELPHIA 
a} NORTH AMERICAN, SHE 

; CONDUCTEO THE FIRST 
CHRISTMAS SEAL 
CAMPAIGN IN THE 
UNITEO STATES, DEC- 
EMBER, 1907 
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TODAY, THE SALE OF 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 
UNOER THE SPONSOR 
SHIP OF THE NATIONAL © 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOC 
(ATION PROOUCES 
AN ANNUAL REVENU 
OF $5,000,000. 00 
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BIB and TUCK 





HE Tucker family was sitting 
Te the breakfast table Sunday 

morning when Bib came into 
he dining room. 

“Is it in the paper? Did anybody 
ee it?” she asked excitedly. 

Mom smiled at Bib. “Yes, I saw it 

in the second section. There, Tuck 
has it.” 

Bib rushed over to Tuck. “Oh, 
emme look — quick!” 

“Here y’are.” Tuck handed her 
ie paper. “Congratulations!” 

“Gosh!” Bib exclaimed. “It is there, 
sn't it?” 

“Ahem!” Pop cleared his throat. 
‘Would somebody mind telling me 
what IT is?” 

“My ad,” Bib replied. “My Queen 
of Hearts ad for Shuman’s Junior 
High Shop. | told you yesterday that 
I won the velveteen dress, remember, 
Pop?” 

“Of course, but you didn't tell me 
your ad was to be in today’s paper. 
However, I should have known that 
IT was—IT!” Pop chuckled. “Let 
me see, Bib. ... Uh-hum. Nice going, 
my dear. Now if you could find some 
ad-writing contests for groceries, | 
could retire from business!” 

“Better not count on it,” Bib 
laughed. “Besides, I couldn't have 
done this without Tuck's help. He 
showed me how to make the lay-out, 
which was very important. Thanks, 
keed,” she patted Tuck's shoulder as 
she sat down beside him. “Any little 
thing I can do for you some time, just 
let me know.” 

“Okay.” Tuck held out his hand. 
“Ten bucks, please.” 

“Hey, | meant a favor, not a for- 
tune!” Bib objected. 

Tuck shrugged. “Well, that’s what 
| need right now for Christmas — 
and incidentals. I'd settle for a job, 
though, and make the money my- 
self.” 

“Thought you and Bo had vaca- 
tion jobs at the Oil’s Well Filling 
Station,” Pop put in. 

“Yeah, so did we,” Tuck said, “but 
the manager liked Mr. Ickes’ 7 P. M. 
curfew so well, he's going to keep it 
up, so he’s not taking on any extra 
help right now. We've tried several 
othe place s, but no soap. 

“I'll make Christmas mints if you 
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and Bo would like to sell them,” Bib 
volunteered. 

Tuck shook his head. “No, thanks. 
You'd be doing all the work in that 
deal. Never mind. We'll find some- 
thing.” 

“Well, what can we do?” Bib 
pondered. “Let's see, you give pres- 
ents and decorate —” 

“Hey, waitaminute — thanks for 
the suggestion, chum!” Tuck jumped 
up from the table. “Scuzzit, please. 
I've gotta phone Bo.” 

Bib looked at him in bewilder- 
ment. “B-b-but what did I say?” 

“Tell you in a minute,” Tuck 
called over his shoulder. “Gotta 
check with Bo first.” 


Tucx dialed the Tanners’ phone 
number. 

“Top o the morning, Tina,” he 
said as he recognized Bo’s sister’s 
voice at the other end of the wire. 
“Howsabout throwing a pitcher of 





Tilustration by Katherine Tracy 


Bo, Bib, and Tuck bright with 
song and Christmas cheer. 


cold water on that droopy brother 
of yours and dragging him to the 
telephone?” 


Tina laughed. “Too bad. He’s 
already up. At least, I hear him com- 
ing downstairs. He’s probably walk- 
ing in his sleep! Just a minute, 
Tuck.” 

“Hullo?” came Bo’s sleepy voice. 

“Hiya, Bo,” Tuck said. “Listen — 
what is it that everybody gets at 
Christmas?” ; 

“Lemme see,” Bo mumbled. “A 
little extra sleep, a lotta lousy neck- 
ties — say, what is this, a gag?” 

“Nope, on the level. Only I mean 
something that people buy, like 
Christmas trees, only not trees —” 

“What's the matter with you?” Bo 
demanded. “Have you gone goofy?” 

“No, listen — wreaths. Christmas 
wreaths. Lots of people buy ‘em, 
don’t they?” 

“Sure, but what's that got to do 
with us?” Bo insisted. 

“Puh-lenty,” Tuck assured him. “I 
know a place—my Uncle Lem’s 
farm — where we can get all the 
spruce and holly we want — for 
nothing. Then we buy some wire, 
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ribbon, and stuff, make wreaths and 
sell ‘em. Are you on?” 

“Sure, but how do we know how 
many to make and—” 

“We take orders. Look, you go 
back to bed and think it over. I'll see 
you this afternoon and we'll work 
everything out okay.” 


-_ and Bo had a conference 
that afternoon, but it took several 
afternoons to work out their 
Tuck said they ought 
to do some research on the subject 
of wreaths, so they interviewed sev- 
eral housewives in the neighborhood 
to find out what sort of wreaths 
would sell best. After this survey the 
boys decided to make 14-inch holly 
wreaths for fifty cents each and also 
“super-duper” spruce - and - holly 
wreaths trimmed with red ribbon 
bows and pine cones for $1 each. 

Then they went to a wholesale 
florist shop and priced wire rings, 
ribbon, pine and a few tools 
they'd need. Tuck figured the whole 
thing out on paper. If they sold 35 
holly wreaths and 15 “super-dupers,” 
they d take in $32.50. Ten dollars of 
this would have to go tor materials, 
and they'd make $22.50 to split be- 
tween them. Pop Tucker agreed to 
lend them the money to finance Tan- 
ner and Tucker Wreathmaking Co. 
until they could settle up after 
Christmas. 


more 
new venture. 


cones, 


‘Two weeks before Christmas Tuck 
and Bo made a couple of sample 
wreaths and started their selling 
campaign. By working three after 
after school they got orders 
for 36 holly wreaths and 17 ° “super- 
dupers.” They were pepped up over 
their success, but they knew they 
had plenty of hard work to do. Bib 
volunteered to help (in return for 
Tuck's having helped her with the 
Shuman’s ad), so they made her 
Vice - President -in-Charge-of-Tying- 
Ribbon-Bows, and also bookkeeper. 
Some of the customers wanted their 
wreaths several days in advance of 
Christmas; “fresh for Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

Tuck made arrangements with his 
Uncle Lem and, the Saturday before 
Christmas, he and Bo went out to 
the farm and brought back a car- 
load of holly and spruce. Then they 
started working in earnest. 


noons 


others 
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BIB and TUCK 


They had to work in an unheated 
room (to keep the holly and spruce 
from drying out), so the Tucker’s 
garage was turned into a workshop. 
It was sort of chilly, so Bo said he'd 
bring his radio so they could get 
“hot music.” 


 — they made fifteen 


wreaths. Tuesday they finished 
twenty-five and delivered the whole 
batch, and even managed to squeeze 
in a little Christmas shopping with 
some of the money they'd collected. 

Wednesday their big day. 


some 


was 





They had to make thirteen 


~super- 
dupers.” These took more time. By 
Christmas Eve they still had four to 
go. 

They hadn't even taken time-out 
for meals, but Bib had made fre- 
quent trips to the kitchen and 
brought back hot chocolate, sand- 
wiches, and cookies. Tuck said that 
hot chocolate really hit the spot. By 
this time the garage felt colder than 
a grass shack at the North Pole! 

Finally at oclock they fin- 
ished the last wreath. They were so 
tired they were ready to drop, but 
they still had the last thirteen 
wreaths to deliver. All of these went 
to people in the Court Apartments 


nine 


several blocks away. Bib, Tuck, and 
Bo each grabbed a handful and 
started out. 

“Goodness,” Bib said, as they 


turned the corner, “we ought to be 
singing carols on Christmas Eve!” 
“Right you are,” Tuck 
“How about Deck the Halls?’ 
Bib pitched the key and began: 
“Deck-the-halls-with—” 


agreed, 





“Wreaths - ah - uv -sproo-ooce,” Bo 
chimed in, a little off-key. 

“Fa-la-la la-la la-la-la-la!” 
sang together. 


they all 


“Say, that’s good!” Tuck cried. 
“Our own Christmas carol —do it 
again!” 

So they sang as they walked along 
the street. By the time theyd 


reached the Court Apartments they 
were in great spirits. As they turne d 


into the courtyard someone called 
out the window of a third floor 
apartment. 

“Hey, you cone Come on up 


and sing with us!” It was Trudy Nor- 
man, one of the girls in Bib’s class at 
Jefferson. 

“We'd love to, 
back, “but 
wreaths.” 

“Better come,” Trudy 
Scoop Nabors and Dimps Ritter 
joined her at the window. “We're 
having fun and there're stacks of 
food —” 

“I heard you the first time, Trudy, 
Tuck shouted. “Hold everything!” 

“Be there in ten minutes,” Bo 
added. 

Bib laughed. “Well, me too.” 

“Okay — hurry,” 
voices from the window. 

“C'mon. Let’s get going,” Tuck 
told Bib and Bo. “I've always said, 
there’s nothing like Christmas Eve 
with carols —and stacks of food. 
Whoopee! Merry Christmas Eve!” 
he shouted into the night. 

— Gay HEaAp 


Bib called 
deliver 


Trudy,” 


we have to 


said, as 


came a chorus of 





School Papers Received 


The ,Editor of Junior Scholastic ac 
knowledges receipt of the following 
papers and magazines, which 
have been sent him since the acknowl 
«dgment published in issue of Nov. 11th 

The Western Weaver, Western Junior 
High School, Louisville, Ky.; Lend-A-Hand 
Gazette, Walnut School, Philadelphia, Pa 
This ’N’ That, Junior High School, Nash 
ville, Ill.; Washington Weekly, Washing 
ton School, El Dorado, Kans.; Lufayette 
Sentinel, Lafayette Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Belden Herald, Henry S. 


scl 104 y 


Belden School. 


Canton, Ohio; Bryan Hill Blue and Gold, 
Bryan Hill School, St. Louis, Mo.; The 
Francis Magnet, John R. Francis Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C.; McKay 
Torch, Francis Mc Kay School, Chicago, 
Ill.; Fifteenth Avenues, Fifteenth Avenu 
School, Newark, N. ].; Lee Junior Star, 


Lee Junior High School, Roanoke, Va.; The 
Arrowhead, Elementary School, Painted 


Post, N. Y. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S 
BLUE RIBBON 
FOR DECEMBER 


ls Awarded to 
) “How Green Was My Valley” 


a 20th Century-Fox Production 





HIS sincere and moving story 

of a boy's life in a Welsh 
mining village is drawn from 

the novel of the same name, by 
Richard Llewellyn. It deals with the 
pleasures and sorrows of simple 
: people living in a time of economic 
change—with family achievements 
and family difficulties, with mar- 
riages and departures, with days of 
prosperity and days of poverty, 
strikes, and quarrels. The excellent 
cast includes Donald Crisp, Sara 
Allgood, Roddy McDowell, Walter 
: Pidgeon, and Maureen O'Hara 
John Ford is the director. The film 

is a technical masterpiece, and the 
photography and sound track are 
particularly fine. Much of the charm 
of the picture is due to the folk 
tunes sung by a chorus of Welsh 
singers. For a complete review of 
“How Green Was My Valley,” see 
Scholastic. Nov 10-15, page 28 
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NEW YEAR’S BOWL GAMES: 


SPORTS 





GUESS THE SCORES 












































Bowl Place Bes, sae L Guess the Score 
Oregon St. 7 2 
Rose Pasadena, Cal. Duke 90 Ore. St. — Duke alone 
Sugar |N. Orleans, La. ees 7 1\Fordham __ Missouri __— 
Missouri 8 1 
. Tex. A&M. 9 1 ‘a 
Cotton | Dallas, Tex. pera 8 2 Texas __. "Bama aditeliis 
. aA: . Georgia* 8 1 ‘ 4 
Orange} Miami, Fla. T.C.U.* 7 2g\|Georgia ——T.C.U. —— 
(*1 Tie) 
Tulsa 72 
Sun El Paso, Texas | (Opponent not | Tulsa ci vaiandl 
yet chosen) 
Vulcan Birmingham, | Morris Brown Brown —_—— Langston 
Ala. Langston (Birm.) 8 
OTHER INTERSECTIONAL GAMES 
East All-Stars vs. West All-Stars at San Francisco, Calif. (Jan. 1) 
North All-Stars vs. South All-Stars at Montgomery, Ala. (Dec. 27) 
Professional Champion Team vs. Professional All-Stars at Los Angeles (Jan. 4) 














POPULAR song of a few years 
A was “Life Is Just a Bowl 

of Cherries.” Well, on New 
Year’s Day, Life Is Just a Bowl of 
Football Games. 

Take your choice: The Rose Bowl, 
The Sugar Bowl, The Cotton Bowl, 
the Orange Bowl, and the Sun Bowl. 

We have arranged the Bowl 
games in table form above. In the 
last column, there is space for you to 
guess the scores. Try your luck. The 
newspapers on Jan. 2d will tell you 
how close you came. 

Other games around this time in- 
clude the East-West All-Star game 
on Jan. Ist, the North-South All-Star 
game on December 27th, and the 
Pro Bowl game on January 4th be- 
tween the championship team of the 
professional league and stars from 
the losing teams of the league. 


THESE WILL NOT PLAY 

Five of the best colleges will not 
play in any bowl. Minnesota, Notre 
Dame, and Michigan have rules 
against playing after the end of the 
regular season. 

The University of Texas team just 
didn’t feel like playing another game. 

Duquesne University in Pitts- 
burgh, unbeaten and untied, was 
not invited to play in any bowl game. 

The cost of sending a team to a 


bowl runs into a lot of money. Be- 
tween $2,500 and $5,000 must be 
spent in railroad fares, hotel ex- 
penses, and sightseeing tours. But 
the returns are well worth it. Each 
team shares in the gate receipts. 

The shares usually run this high: 
Rose Bowl — from $85,000 to $100,- 
000 for each team; Sugar Bowl — 
$65,000 to $75,000; Cotton Bowl — 
$35,000 to $45,000; and Orange Bowl 
— up to $25,000. 

Of course the players don't get 
this money. It goes to the colleges. 


— H. L. Masin, 
Junior Scholastic Sports Editor. 


YMOVIE CHECKUP 


Strong Drama: How Green Was My 
Valley. Sergeant York. Citizen Kane. 
Underground. Ladies in Retirement. 
They Died With Their Boots On. Sun- 
down. Swamp Water. 

Mystery Drama: Girl in the News. 
International Lady. A Date With the 
Falcon. 

Light and Good: The Chocolate Sol- 
dier. Tanks A Million. It Started With 
Eve. You'll Never Get Rich. Sun Valley 
Serenade. Never Give a Sucker an Even 
Break. Hold That Co-ed. Blondie in 
Society. Shadow of the Thin Man. One 
Foot in Heaven. Here Comes Mr. 
Jordan. Smilin’ Through. 
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Tongue Teaser Contest 


Here's another example of a tongue- 
teaser. The first tongue-teaser appeared 
in the Nov. 17th issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic. Try making up one of your own, 
and send it to Junior Scholastic, 220 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. If your 
tongue-teaser is. published, you will re- 
ceive a JSA button. For the five best 
ones submitted, we will pay $1 each. 
You may write on a penny postcard, if 
you wish. Entries close Saturday mid- 
night, Dec. 20, 1941. 

Wardon me, paiter, 

This rutter is pancid. 
Bake it tack, night row, 
Or what will theople pink? 


Anchors Aweigh 


Bob Hope: “What kind of soup is 
this, Colonna?” 

Jerry Colonna: “Why, that’s Navy 
Bean soup, sir.” : 

Hope: “Well, then what are these 
noodles doing in it?” 

Colonna: “Convoys!” 

The Pepsodent Show 


Stormy Weather 


Northerner (to visiting Southerner): 
“What do you think of winter up here? 
isn’t the snow beautiful?” 

Southerner: “Oh, I don’t know. It’s 
really nothing but popped rain!” 


Room Nine Tiny Tim,"’ Jefferson St. School, Butler, Pa 


Pie-son 

Diner: “Waiter, that pie I just had 
was terrible.” 

Waiter: “Was it peach or lemon, sir?” 

Diner: “I don’t know. It tasted like 
glue.” 

Waiter: “Oh, that must have been 
lemon. The peach tastes like putty.” 


Joke of the Week 





Pill 

This week’s broadest grin and a JSA 
button are for Jewell Lynn Knigge, 
Grade 8, Junior High, Warrenton, Mo., 
who sent in the following joke: 

Patient: “I feel terrible, Doc. You'd 
better give me some pills.” 

Doctor: “All right. Take these yellow 
pills for your liver; the pink ones for 
your stomach; the black ones for your 
heart; the orange ones for your nerves 
-and these red and green ones to help 
direct the traffic.” 


December 15-20, 194] 
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CHEMISTRY SET 












More boys have won fame 
and big awards —s _— 
hemistry 


c 

other kind. Here’s L They 
are far more than “‘toy scts 

range of chemicals and ap- 
paratus is based on real labo- 
ratory technique. More sen- 
sational experiments in 
organic, inorganic and electro 
chemistry. All chemicals and 
equipment made to Gilbert 













The Kind Boys 
Win Fame and 
Big Awards With 


$200.00 ANNUAL 
AWARDS 


Mr. Gilbert will award 
$100.00 in cash to the boy 
doing what he considers 
the most important re- 
search in Chemistry, Mi- 
croscopy or Electricity in 
1942—and $10.00 each to 
the ten boys doing the next 
most important research. 
Mail coupon for details. 


25th Street. 


finger tips 








Hall of Science quality stand- 
ards. Not 1 manual but + 
in clear boy language by fa- 
mous American University 
professors. Big variet 
supply of chemicals. 

proof, non-breakable con- 











Double Feature, Double Fun Lab 


Big two-door wooden cabinet 


Chemicals and apparatus for both 


When in New York City, chemistry and glass blowing. Gener Name. .......-++++++ . 
visit the Gilbert Hall of ous supply of all chemicals. Two big Ds 6 be 6eccccns seee 
Science, Fifth Avenue at manuals. Over 400 of chemistry’s | are State..... 


most spectacular experiments at your 


EARNS HONORS AND 
$100.00 


Meet Clarence W. Granrath— 

i America’s No. 1 Boy Chemist of 

a) w Gilbert 

Li ht- the year orking in his Gilber 

1e Chemical Laboratery, Clarence 

developed original experiments 

that brought him a check for 
$100.00 


“Fun andj my 
Action 
for Boy 
Chemists” 


24 pages crammed with 
color pictures. Mail cou- 
pon or post card. The 
A. C. Gilbert Co. (Home 
of Erector, American 
Flyer Trains and other 
Gilbert toys.)3 10 Erector 
Sq., New Haven, Conn. 





Offer good only in U.S.A. 




















When a cough, due to a cold, drives you mad, 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops usually give 
soothing, pleasant relief. Black or Menthol—5¢, 


Smith Bros. Cough Drops are the 
only drops containing VITAMIN A 


Vitamin A (Carotene) raises the resistance of 
mucous membranes of nose and throat to 
cold infections, when lack of resist- 
ance is due to Vitamin A deficiency. 








FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a 
success from the start—put life into your pictures 
—take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! In- 
door pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in 
deep shadow or light—pictures shot against the 
sun! Double your picture-taking fun! Get this val- 
vable booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. SP-12A, Stamford, Conn. 









WORLD'S SMALLEST AIR MAIL — LARGEST map 


DIAMOND ne TRIANGLE STAMPS 


to study your 
GUflery stamps with, Free 

Stamp Magazine, 
together with a large packet of 
stamps from scarce countries. A 
real bargain, only 5c wit® ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Com- 
\ pany, Dept.7, Little Rock, Ark 















CA Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
qe eo Finest quality. Reasonable prices from We up. 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 


> Dept. P, METAL ARTS CO., Inc, Rochester, M. ¥. 











REAL DOWN 
TO EARTH 
INFORMATION 


you 
can really use 
to improve your 
personality. Not 
a lot of theories 
but helpful in- 
" . ‘ formation, bio- 
( (Personality Quotient) graphical sketch- 
es, tests covering 
subjects like: Inferiority complex; job 
hunting, bullying, wallfiowers, ugly duck- 
lings, charm, etc. Plus brief interesting 
biographies from which you'll get many 
a hint. 32 pages. Illustrated. 


Thousands have been sold at 25c a copy. 
NEW REDUCED PRICE NOW 15c a copy. 
10 or more—ONLY 10c a copy. 
Cash with order. 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP DEPT. J-41 { 
430 Kinnard Ave. Dayton, Ohio / 


SWS) 




























Free Catalogue of School and 
<< Club Pins and Rings. Pin 














Gold Plated $3.00 
: per doz. Ster!. Silv. $3.60 per 
525 doz. Ring No. R523 Steril. Silv. $13.80 ¢) 
per doz. Prices subject to 10% tax. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & ee co. 
112A Fulton Street New York, N. Y¥ 


per doz. 
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ORGANIZING A STORY 


Junior Journalists, who are now ex- 
pert with leads, know that most news 
stories give the important facts first. 
Less important facts come in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Why is a news story written this 
way? One reason is that a hurried 
reader can get the main facts without 
having to read to the end. 

Another reason is that the editor can 
chop off the last paragraph or two if 
he thinks the story is too long. 

Here is your assignment for this 
week. Write a news story of 100 to 200 
words, based on the facts listed below. 

Put the most important facts in the 
lead. Which of the five “W’s” will you 
put first? Which second? This is for 
you — the reporter —to decide. 

In writing your story, you need not 
use all the facts in the list. Some of 
them are not at all important. 


THE FACTS 


Carl Sandburg is going to be a guest 
speaker in your school auditorium. 

He is a poet and a biographer of 
Lincoln. 

He also gives lectures, plays his gui- 
tar, and sings folk songs. 

Your superintendent of schools (fill in 
his name) will introduce him. 

Carl Sandburg won the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1939 for his biography, Abraham 
Lincoln: The War Years. 

The book has four volumes. 

He lives in Harbert, Mich. 

He was a poor boy. 

He was born in 1878, at Galesburg, 
Illinois. ; 

He had a lot of different jobs — truck 
driver, dishwasher, harvest hand, sales- 
man, and newspaper reporter on the 
Chicago Daily News. 

He is married. 

His hair is white. 

His home at Harbert is situated 
among sand dunes on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. 

Tickets are 25c for adults, 10c for 
pupils. 

He will tell stories, sing folksongs, 
and play his guitar. 

Everybody is welcome. 

Date: Dec. 17, 8 p.m. 
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GOOD WORK! 


Rewrite jobs on the lightning story 
which we admired were by Norma Wehl, 
Beloit (Kan.) School; Gilbert Canfield, 
Overland Park ( Kan.) School; Marilyn An- 
derson, Hawthorne School, Helena, Mont.; 
Florence Kleinschmidt, Merrill ( Wis.) Jr. 
H. S.; Edwin Morello, Rockdale School, 
Joliet, Ill.; Jack Dungan, Washington Jr. 
H. S., Ottumwa, Ia.; Marvel Steel, Walton 
School, Olivet, Mich.; William Overend, 
St. Francis de Paula, Chicago, Ill.; Susanne 
Lotze, Bancroft School, Youngstown, O.; 
Anna Mae Braun, Prospect Jr. H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Virginia Burgin, Weaverville 
(N. C.) School; Helen O’Marr, Mountain 
Empire Union H. S., Pine Valley, Calif; 


Albert Jones, Graves (Ga.) H. S.; and 
Norma Mauk, Lindbergh Jr. H. S., Long 
Beach, Calif. Gail Salinger, Robbinsdale 
(Minn.) Jr. H. S.; Elise Smith, Cove 
School, Panama City, Fla.; Mildred Knox, 
Robert L. Osborne H. S., Marietta, Ga.; 
Dorothy Hartwig, Clarence Center (N. Y.) 
School; and Wilma Lancaster, Cleveland 
(Mo.) School. ' 





Teachers! Your class may participate 
in the Junior Journalists program each 
week. The pupil in your class who does the 
best work, as explained above, will receive 
a Junior Journalists membership card and a 
JSA button. For convenience, use the cou- 
pon on second page of the Teachers Edition. 
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Have you taken your 
Scholastic Photographic Contest 
pictures yet? 


REMEMBER: If your pictures are taken on Agfa Ansco 
Film, you get extra cash prizes for winning pictures or 
honorable mention. $50 for First Prize in each group, 
$25 for second, $15 for third, and $5 for each honorable 


REMEMBER: Agfa Ansco Film’s extra margin of quality 
is a tremendous help to you in taking prize-winning pic- 
tures. It is this quality plus complete dependability that 
makes possible Agfa Ansco’s exclusive guarantee: Pic- 
tures that satisfy or a new roll free! 


REMEMBER: There’s Agfa Ansco Film to fit your cam- 
era. Be sure to ask for it by name. Agfa Ansco, Bingham- 





AGFA PLENACHROME FOR AGFA SUPERPAN SUPREME 
OUTDOORS FOR ALL-AROUND USE 


AGFA SUPERPAN PRESS FOR ACTION AND INDOORS 


- Agfa Ansco Film 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
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YOU CAN TAKE PICTURES 
x * FOR UNCLE SAM! * x 


O YOU like to take pictures? 
Are you interested in the 
people, places, and events 
that make up the daily life of your 
community? 

If your answer is YES, Uncle Sam 
has a job for you — the job of photo- 
graphing the everyday life of the 
place in which you live. 

The U. S. Government needs pho- 
tographs of this kind, showing how 
Americans work, live, and play dur- 
ing the national emergency. 

The Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment (OEM) has created a photog- 
raphy unit to be headed by the 
famous photographer, Edw ard Stei- 
chen. The photography unit's job is 
to get photographs of American 
daily life in every state in the union. 
Professional newspaper and maga- 
zine photographers will be ap- 
pointed by the OEM photography 
unit to take some of the pictures. 


But every section of the United 
States must be photographed, and 
there are not enough professional 
photographers to do such a big job. 
The Government also needs the help 
of amateur photographers like you, 
who are right on the spot to take pic- 
tures of the everyday life of your 
community. 

You can take pictures of defense 
work; Red Cross and civilian defense 
activities; people at work; people 
on the streets; people at play; boys 
and girls at school; interesting sec- 
tions of town; airports, railroads, 
and other transportation scenes. 

More suggestions for pictures will 





(Clip and mail this coupon. To save post- 
age, paste it on back of a penny postcard.) 


TAPAC, 
Junior Scholastic, 
220 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of 
rAPAC and send me my membership 


ard and instructions for submitting 
photographs. 


PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
NAME 

ADDRESS 
CITY 
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appear in the forthcoming issues of 
Junior Scholastic. 

Mr. Steichen has appointed Junior 
Scholastic as a clearing house to 
handle all photographs of U. S. life 
submitted by pupils in elementary 
grades and junior high schools. 

Do you want to put your camera 


to work for the OEM photography 
unit? If you do, join TAPAC—TAKE 
A PICTURE OF AMERICA CLUB. 


This is how you can become a 
member of TAPAC. Fill out the cou- 
pon below and mail it to: TAPAC, 
Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

A TAPAC membership card will 
then be sent you, together with sug- 
gestions for taking pictures and also 
instructions about sending them to 
Junior Scholastic. 





| WIN SOME SPENDING MONEY! 


JUST FIND 
10 MISTAKES 
IN THIS 
PICTURE 
































Read These Rules Carefully 


lL Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 12 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


7, Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 5, 1942. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 2, 1942 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 
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Sanford A. Moss— 


Physician to Flying Fortresses 
































BACK IN 1895, eight years before the Wright brothers’ first airplane flight, a 
young college junior at the University of California began to think about a turbine 
to be run by hot gases. He was Sanford A. Moss, whose engineering ability won 
him, in 1903, a Ph.D. degree from Cornell and a job with General Electric. 


WHILE DR. MOSS EXPERIMENTED 


with turbines at G.E., men elsewhere 
were experimenting with planes. And by 
the time the U.S. entered World War I, 
fighting planes were flying so high that 
the thin air robbed the engines of most of 
their power. So Dr. Moss, at the request of 
the U.S. Army, built a little turbine, run by 
the engine exhaust gases, that pumped 
extra air into the cylinders to keep up the 
power. He called it a turbosupercharger. 
And in 1918 he and Army engineers proved that a supercharged Liberty engine, 
on top of Pikes Peak, gave more power than the same engine gave down near sea 
level without the supercharger. 


FOR 20 MORE YEARS Dr. Moss worked closely with the Army Air Corps on 
superchargers. When he retired from G.E., in 1938, he had 40-odd patents to his 
credit. Then came World War II. Dr. Moss was called back to help G.E. and the 
Army with improvement and manufacture of turbosuperchargers for high-flying 
American-made bombers and fighters. 


TODAY THESE PLANES are flying as high as seven miles up—higher than any 
other planes made. Part of their superiority comes from the artificial respiration 
their engines get from turbosuperchargers. And factories are being built to turn 
out these vital defense machines to meet the needs of America’s growing air fleet. 


SANFORD A. MOSS is only one of many men who have found in their work with 
General Electric opportunities to develop their ideas into useful products and 
services—products and services that are today working for the benefit of all of us. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC. 






















































































. Past participle of light. 

a Small boat used for both sailing and 

rowing. 

. Indefinite article meaning one. _ 

- Sound caused by weeping. 

. Girl’s name. 

. Powdery matter left after burning. 

. Small powerful engine. 

. Exclamation expressing laughter. 

. Conjunction. 

. One of a line of steamships. 

. Strong alkaline solution used in 

cleaning. 

17. Large tailless monkey. 

18. Sick. 

19. Third person singular, present tense of 
verb be. 

20. Flat-bottomed boat used to transport 
freight. 

21. Pen for pigs. 


1. Fluid rock which comes from a 
volcano. 

2. Preposition showing location. 

8. Boat used below surface of the water. 

4. Sense of being afraid. 

6 

7 











. Past tense of shine. 
. Ring-like coral island enclosing a 
lagoon. 
8. Small boat with flat bottom. 
10. Sea-going vessel. 
14. Young sheep. 
16. Not difficult. 


19. Third person pronoun, neuter gerrder. 
[Solution at bottom of column, printed upside down.) 





Shocking! 


Professor: “By what college is the 
President of the United States elected?” 

Smart Student: “By the Electrical 
— They may also volt against 
im 


“‘The Sherman Crier,’’ Sherman School, Milwaukee, Wisc. 





Solution to Word Puzzle 
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